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Junior doctors’ 


fight is our fight 



As talks resume in the junior doctors' 
dispute, healthcare activists speak to 
Solidarity. 



Join Labour! 

Momentum to 
hold first national 
committee 
meeting 

See page 10 
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See page 3 


Ellen Meiksins 


J 


David Cameron wants to cut access to 
benefits for workers coming from the 
European Union to the UK. 

He also wants to cut back some of the worker 
protections which have come into the UK from 
processes of "levelling-up" across the EU. The 
EU-exit campaigners would like to abolish 
those benefits and protections altogether. 

Solidarity wants better benefits and 
protections for all workers, and so we oppose 
Cameron's aims in his negotiations with the 
other EU governments. We oppose British 
withdrawal from the European Union. 


Solidarity remembers Ellen Meiksins 
Wood by looking at some of her ideas. 

See pages 6-7 

Can Bernie win? 


More page 5 


Eric Lee 
discusses 
the Bernie 
Sanders 
campaign. 


page 9 


NO BREXIT! 

OPPOSE CAMERON’S PLANS TO 
CUT BENEFITS FOR MIGRANTS! 
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NEWS 


More online at www.workersliberty.org 


Flogging off the last of 
the family silver 



Clive Lewis MP addressed a demonstration against the government’s 
abolition of maintenance grants, organised by the National Campaign 
Against Fees and Cuts, on 19 January. Following his speech, hundreds of 
students blockaded Westminster Bridge for over an hour. 

Daesh strikes in 
Jakarta and Istanbul 


By Len Glover 

Most of us mere mortals only 
have to deal with the Land Reg¬ 
istry on the rare occasion we are 
buying or selling a house (and 
given current house prices we 
can dream on). 

But supposing you have a house 
and for whatever reason you 
needed to find who owns the land 
your house stands on, or the open 
land, wasteland or coppice at the 
back of your house? Easy (or rather, 
c'est facile). 

You go to the local Mayor's office 
and he or she will get out a huge 
book of maps which show all the 
land ownership (its fancy name is a 
cadastre) in your local area. Even 
better — you won't be charged for 
this, the service is entirely free. 
There's just a small problem you 
have to live in France to benefit 
from this, courtesy of a law passed 
by Napoleon Bonaparte which he 
probably sketched out on the back 
of an envelope while retreating 
from Moscow. 

Try this in England or Wales and 
you will be either sorely disap¬ 
pointed or declared insane by those 
concerned. 

Getting information from the 
Land Registry can be painfully con¬ 
voluted and expensive. The Land 
Registry doesn't even have an up¬ 
date list of who owns what; esti¬ 
mates vary but there could be up to 
20% of land ownership in the UK 
which is either undeclared or un¬ 
known. 

Astonishingly, the Domesday 
Book of 1086 still remains the only 
complete cadastre of land and 
property available, although by 
now it is a little bit out of date. Even 
the information that is available is 
not always disclosed. 

The satirical magazine Private 
Eye (who I have to thank for much 
of the information in this article) 
has, for some time now, been com¬ 


piling its own online cadastre of 
property in England and Wales 
owned by companies or individu¬ 
als registered in overseas tax 
havens like the British Virgin Is¬ 
lands, Panama or Guernsey (check 
it out at www.private-eye.co.uk). 

After the Eye's first findings (fol¬ 
lowing a Freedom of Information 
request) were put online, the Land 
Registry drew down the portcullis 
refusing any further information 
requests on the grounds that they 
were "vexatious", adding that in¬ 
formation so far obtained had been 
released "in error". 

However, help is on the horizon. 
According to the government and 
the Land Registry, plans are afoot 
to make everything easy to use, 
cheap, uniform, openly accessible 
and comprehensive. You've heard 
this before however (railways, gas, 
water, electricity. Royal Mail and so 
on). It's called privatisation. 

PRIVATISATION 

However the Land Registry 
doesn’t like using the “p” word. 

In early 2014, Tory Business Min¬ 
ister, Michael Fallon (now Secretary 
of State for Defence) issued a "con¬ 
sultation" document which pro¬ 
posed dividing the Land Registry 
into two parts. One part would 
deal with land registration services, 
and a separate office called the 
Chief Land Registrar would carry 
out regulating and fee-setting func¬ 
tions. The official line was that this 
would: 

1. Make more land registration 
services available 

2. Deliver more efficient services, 
including a "centralised access 
point for local land search charges". 

3. "Maximise the use of property 
data for the benefit of the econ¬ 
omy". 

In the government's response (in 
July 2014), the Land Registry was 
described as a "new service deliv¬ 
ery company", giving a clear hint 


of what was being proposed. 

The government, having now 
sold off just about everything that 
wasn't hot or nailed down, is turn¬ 
ing its attention to institutions 
which even the most ardent 
Thatcherite had never dreamed of 
privatising. Along with the Land 
Registry there has been talk of pri¬ 
vatising the Ordnance Survey, the 
Green Investment Bank and the 
Met Office, although at the mo¬ 
ment, it looks as if only the Land 
Registry is vulnerable. If these four 
are privatised the question only re¬ 
mains, what's left — lollipop ladies, 
Hansard, providing cats for Num¬ 
ber Ten? 

As usual all the indications are 
that the main beneficiaries will be 
big business. The business secre¬ 
tary is now Sajid Javid, formerly of 
Deutsche Bank who just happen to 
own a large amount of offshore 
properties. Head honcho at the 
Land Registry is one Graham Far- 
rant who has already had meetings 
with Cabinet Office bean counter 
Ed Welsh who goes by the glorious 
moniker of Director, Commercial 
Models, Efficiency and Reform 
group. 

Until joining the government in 
2012 Welsh had been an investment 
banker with N M Rothschild and so 
there are no prizes for guessing 
which company is acting as a con¬ 
sultant to the Land Registry over 
the privatisation process. The se¬ 
crecy which has obstructed Private 
Eye looks to continue and the only 
beneficiaries will be those compa¬ 
nies who wish to hide their land 
and property ownership in dodgy 
offshore, tax-evasion havens. 

As for the man and woman on 
the Clapham omnibus and their 
two up, two down in Dollis Hill, 
they are promised quicker, cheaper 
service when, for example doing 
the "searches" required before buy¬ 
ing a property. Leaving aside the 
fact that these searches can easily 
be done by the individual, thereby 
saving a load of dosh, it hardly 
needs the Land Registry to be pri¬ 
vatised to make this easier. Like¬ 
wise the much-vaunted digitisation 
of the service can be just as easily 
provided without the encroach¬ 
ment of privatisation. 

Unfortunately, the impetus for 
privatisation already has a head of 
steam and, as this won't affect Scot¬ 
land (only Wales and England), any 
opposition coming from the Labour 
benches will be weakened by the 
absence of the Scottish Nationalists. 

The main union concerned, the 
PCS, has expressed alarm the pri¬ 
vatisation of the Land Registry, par¬ 
ticularly over potential job losses 
and has issued a pamphlet. An Al¬ 
ternative Vision of the Land Registry 
(available on the PCS website) on 
the issue. 

It is not too late for some ro¬ 
bust opposition to develop, but 
time is running out. 


By Simon Nelson 

Following attacks in Paris and 
Beirut in November last year, 
along with the shooting down of 
a Russian passenger jet, Daesh 
has stepped up its deadly oper¬ 
ations outside of the claimed 
borders of its “Caliphate” in Iraq 
and Syria. 

Reflecting tactics that have long 
been the preferred method of A1 
Qaeda, Daesh claimed responsibil¬ 
ity for the bombing of the Sarinah 
shopping mall in Jakarta Indonesia 
on 14 January. The attack, which 
killed four and injured many oth¬ 
ers, took place near foreign em¬ 
bassies and the UN and hotels used 
by foreign tourists. 

Indonesia is not the most fertile 
recruiting ground for Daesh. Just 
an estimated 500 nationals have 
gone to Syria to join the group, 
from this a country with a 200 mil¬ 
lion Muslim population. The A1 
Qaeda affiliate Jemaah Islamiyah is 
most well known in Indonesia. It 
was responsible for the 2002 Bali 
bombings which killed 200 people. 

An bomb attack in Istanbul on 12 
January, which killed 10 people, the 
majority of them German tourists, 
was also claimed by Daesh. 

The Turkish Government has 
stood back while Daesh attempts to 
wipe out the Kurds in Northern 
Syria, and has prevented Kurds 
from crossing into Syria to defend 
fellow Kurds. Yet after the Istanbul 
attack it released a statement say- 
ing: 

"We have determined that the 
perpetrator of the attack is a for¬ 
eigner who is a member of Daesh... 
Turkey won't backtrack in its strug¬ 


gle against Daesh by even one step 
... This terror organisation, the as¬ 
sailants and all of their connections 
will be found and they will receive 
the punishments they deserve." 

Whether this marks a decisive 
change in Turkey's attitude to 
Daesh remains to be seen. Daesh is 
believed to have established trade 
links with Turkey; Turks are al¬ 
lowed to enter Daesh-controlled 
territory to sell goods, whilst Daesh 
is said to get $50 million a month 
from sale of oil from the oil fields 
under its control, routed through 
buyers in Turkey. 

The bombing targeted a square in 
the Sultanahmet district, close to 
the Hagia Sophia and the Blue 
Mosque. There was a clear inten¬ 
tion of targetting tourists. 

Unlike Indonesia, bomb attacks 
in Turkey have become more fre¬ 
quent as the fighting in Syria has 
exposed Turkey's continual perse¬ 
cution of the Kurds often in favour 
of Daesh and other Islamist groups 
who seek to take Kurdish territory. 

The bombing in Suruc last year 
saw 33 Kurdish activists killed and 
a further 102 died at a peace rally 
called by the Kurdish HDR 

President Erdogan attacked for¬ 
eign critics of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment and not just opposition from 
within Turkey. Picking out the US 
academic and activist Noam 
Chomsky, Erdogan said; "Pick a 
side. You are either on the side of 
the Turkish government, or you're 
on the side of the terrorists." 

Two hundred militants 
were killed in Turkish retaliatory 
attacks on Daesh along Turkey’s 
border with Syria and Iraq. 


MARCH FOR HEALTH, 
HOMES, 

JOBS 
AND 

EDUCATION 



Saturday April 16 2016 
from 1pm Central London 


Called by the People’s Assembly Against Austerity 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk 
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Support junior doctors! Fight to save the NHS! 



By junior doctor 

On 19 January the British Med¬ 
ical Association (BMA), acting 
for junior doctors, suspended a 
strike planned for 26 January, as 
the government reopened nego¬ 
tiations on the new contracts. 

The first strike by junior doctors 
on 12 January was supported by 
other trade unionists and the gen¬ 
eral public. Polls on the strike day 
showed 66% of the public in sup¬ 
port of strikes. 

Doctors' picket lines were joined 
by NHS campaigners and trade 
unionists from other health unions 
and other industries, in a huge 
show of defiance of the threat from 
NHS employers to take legal action 
over secondary picketting. 


As Solidarity goes to press it is 
unclear what is expected from ne¬ 
gotiations. However the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir David Dalton as head 
negotiator may signal a move to¬ 


wards a deal. As Chief Executive of 
Salford Royal NHS Trust, he has 
been a public critic of Jeremy 
Hunt's seven-day NHS. 

The timescale for the imposition 


of the new junior doctors' contract 
is tight. There must be pressure for 
a deal to be done so that a new in¬ 
take of doctors can begin. The gov¬ 
ernment will be very aware that an 
imposition of the contract will be 
expensive and difficult for them. 
There is scope for non-strike action 
to resist the imposition of the con¬ 
tract within hospitals. 

It is good that the BMA has only 
suspended the strike for 26 January 
and the strike set for 10 February 
which is planned to be a full with¬ 
drawal of labour (no emergency 
cover). 

Negotiating with the threat of 
strikes strengthens the hand of 
unions. The government will also 
have in mind what happened last 
time strikes were suspended. Jun¬ 


ior doctors' resolve did not dissi¬ 
pate and a strike did happen. 

Junior doctors must build on the 
momentum of the first strike to get 
organised in hospitals. On 12 Janu¬ 
ary many doctors staged impres¬ 
sive picket lines, with well 
organised public leafletting and en¬ 
gagement activities. Most of these 
activities were co-ordinated locally, 
meaning doctors are building net¬ 
works that will be necessary to or¬ 
ganise a fight to save the NHS. 

A lively public campaign from 
junior doctors, linking up with 
other healthworkers and NHS 
campaigners, to demonstrate 
support for the BMA in negotia¬ 
tions and to build for any future 
strikes, will bring together a 
campaign to save the NHS. 


New contracts: unsafe and unfair 


Dr Roma Patel, who has 
helped organise doctors’ 
rallies in Nottingham, and 
Vishnu Parameshwaran, a 
BMA Junior Doctors’ rep at 
Bart’s Health Trust, spoke to 
Solidarity. 


Vishnu Parameswaran 

We are doctors and our main 
concern is patients, and that is 
why we are taking this action. 

The new contracts will lead to 
unsustainable staffing arrange¬ 
ments in the NHS, and that will 
hurt patients. 

We take action with a heavy 
heart. No-one wants to strike; but 
if we didn't strike, we would be 
failing to uphold our responsibility 
towards our patients — to ensure 
the best possible care. 

All the senior consultants and 
consultants in our hospital gave us 
a big picture of themselves that we 
displayed on the picket line! They 
are on our side. Allied health pro¬ 
fessionals — nurses, occupational 
therapists and others — they are 
with us as well. Nurse are facing 
student bursary cuts and they're 
severely over-worked. 

I suspect that what's happening 
with the junior doctor contracts is 
the government's way of under¬ 


mining the NHS, to support their 
argument that privatisation is nec¬ 
essary and unavoidable. 

And it’s well known that plenty 
of them hold shares in private 
health companies. 

Roma Patel 

The NHS is an altruistic organi¬ 
sation that we all feel very proud 
to work for. 

As a workforce, we are com¬ 
pletely dedicated to ensuring the 
best for our patients. Over the last 
few years, we have been facing in¬ 
creasing pressures with limited re¬ 
sources. Yet we have continued to 
provide world-class healthcare. 

However, this proposed junior 
doctor contract will undoubtedly 
limit our ability to do so. It is not 
only unsafe but is also unfair. In 
very simple terms, it offers to in¬ 
crease junior doctor hours and de¬ 
crease junior doctor salaries. 
However, it is the implications of 
these things that need to be consid¬ 
ered very seriously. 

Increasing our hours, and re¬ 
moving the vital safeguards that 
protect us from over-working, 
leads to a system in which patients 
could be left exposed to tired 
healthcare professionals working 
100 hours per week. 


Tired doctors can make mistakes 
and where the responsibility is 
that of a life, every potential mis¬ 
take can have a huge impact. We 
need to prevent this from mani¬ 
festing by offering the required 
safeguards. 

Secondly, the NHS is already 
facing staffing concerns. With re¬ 
cruitment and retention numbers 
at an all time low in some special¬ 
ties, introduction of such a contract 
will only act as a further disincen¬ 
tive to joining the profession. This 
is not good for the future sustain¬ 
ability of our NHS. 

As doctors, we all want an im¬ 
proved and more efficient NHS, as 
the government implies it does 
too. However, what we dispute is 
their way of achieving it. 

What we need is an improve¬ 
ment in our support services. We 
need substantial improvements in 
social care. We need adequate 
funding and adequate staffing to 
deliver a good all-round service. 
Just stretching the doctors will not 
lead to anything because in health¬ 
care, we all work as a team! 

As doctors, we have a profes¬ 
sional responsibility to protect 
the safety of our patients. Thus, 
we are fighting against this con¬ 
tract for patient safety, profes¬ 
sional equity and NHS longevity! 


NHS waiting lists soar 


By Colin Foster 

On 14 January NHS England ad¬ 
mitted that the total of patients 
referred to hospitals but waiting 
for treatment could be as high as 
3.5 million. 

On the latest complete figures, 
for November 2015, 834 people 
were waiting more than a year. 
That's more than double the num¬ 
ber in November 2014 and nearly 
four times as many as 2013. 

157,000 people were kept waiting 
beyond the benchmark period in 


A&E in November, up from 117,644 
in the same month in 2014. 

The Tories say they are not cut¬ 
ting the NHS budget. In fact, since 
the population is ageing and more 
initially-expensive new treatments 
are coming through, a cash stand¬ 
still is a real cut. 

The cash cuts for local govern¬ 
ment also hit the NHS, because 
they translate to cuts in social care 
which leave hospitals caring for 
elderly patients who would be bet¬ 
ter off at home with social care. 

And the Tories' figures assume 


£20 billion "efficiency savings". 

Most NHS trusts are in financial 
crisis. Figures compiled by the 
Kings Fund late in 2015 showed 64 
per cent of them forecasting a 
deficit for the end of the financial 
year 2015/16. 

The Health Campaigns To¬ 
gether conference on 30 January 
is doubly important now. We 
want to see an ongoing cam¬ 
paign drive coming out of it, fo¬ 
cused on pressing and helping 
the new Corbyn Labour Party to 
mobilise massively for the NHS. 


Save NHS 

Anna, a student nurse at City 
University, spoke to Solidarity. 


Are there issues affecting stu¬ 
dent nurses other than the bur¬ 
sary cut? 

Yes, poverty. Most students can¬ 
not afford to pay for basic living 
costs, such as food and rent. So we 
have to look for other ways to sup¬ 
port ourselves, such as taking paid 
bank shifts as care assistants. 

Short staffing on wards is a prob¬ 
lem. We all feel much pressure and 
are taking on work above our capa¬ 
bilities. Having less newly quali¬ 
fied nurses in the future will 
compound the pressure. 

In order to give compassionate 
care, we need to be mindful of our 
own mental health to avoid 
burnout. The drop out rate for 
nursing is high, due to the emo¬ 
tional stress. When we finish a 12 
hour shift, we don't just clock off; 
we worry about our patients. Will 
they be okay tomorrow? How will 
the results of the scans affect their 
families? 

The average age for a student 
nurse is 29. Some have young fam¬ 
ilies, so caring for your family 
whilst being a student nurse is in¬ 
credibly challenging. 

Are student nurses at City organ¬ 
ised into unions? Do you think 
unions could be doing more, or 
doing anything differently, to bet¬ 
ter organise student nurses? 

Most student nurses belong to ei¬ 
ther the RCN, Unite or the Nursing 
and Midwifery Council. What we 
need is more publicity about what 
the student cuts are and how they 
will affect the whole of the NHS. It 
needs to be known that Physio, Oc¬ 
cupational Therapists, Speech and 
Language therapists' bursaries will 
all be cut. 

What is the link between the stu¬ 
dent nurses’ fight over bursaries 
and the junior doctors’ move¬ 
ment? 

Both are attempts to save the 


bursaries! 



NHS. The junior doctor contract 
will mean there are unsafe staffing 
levels and declining quality of care. 
And cutting student nurse bur¬ 
saries means fewer people will 
enter the profession. The cuts 
would mean a student taking on 
£50,000 of debt to become a nurse. 
With a starting salary of £21,000, 
nurses will be unable to pay off the 
debt and unable to provide for their 
families. 

We want the ratio of nurses to pa¬ 
tients to be one nurse to every eight 
patients. The Mid Staffs scandal 
was partly down to poor staffing 
levels. At the moment in London, 
some of the mental health wards 
have a 30% staffing vacancy. 

The NHS is being privatised 
through the back door. Our welfare 
state is slowly being eroded. We 
need to care for the sick and the 
most vulnerable in our society and 
we want to support health equality. 
Your quality of health should not 
be determined, by your income. 

What is the next step? 

For nurses and students, physios, 
occupational therapists, speech and 
language therapists to stage a strike 
with doctors. 

What would you say to student 
nurses elsewhere who want to 
get things going? 

Start by talking to doctors, nurses 
and members of the public. Listen 
to their needs, as well as talking 
about student bursaries. Search for 
the Facebook page "Save our bur¬ 
saries" and get in touch with other 
student nurses. 

The NHS will remain as long as 
there are people willing to fight 
for it. 
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Q COMMENT 


What does Corbynism have to offer? 


DAVE OSLAND 


Turning Britain into an extended 1950s 
Czechoslovak collective farm tractor sta¬ 
tion forms no part whatsoever of the po¬ 
litical project advocated by Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell. 

Yeah, I know, this shock revelation will 
sorely disappoint their detractors. But what 
is striking is that, ever since the two men took 
the leading positions in the Labour Party four 
months ago, serious measured analysis of 
what they actually stand for has been almost 
non-existent. 

That's partly their own fault, of course. The 
Little Red Book stunt and the casual Christ¬ 
mas party quote from Enver Hoxha have 
made it easy for them to be caricatured as 
madcap Maoist moonbats. 

Boilerplate knocking copy has flowed eas¬ 
ily from the pens of commentators so little 
aware of contemporary leftwing thought that 
they wouldn't know their Althusser from 
their elbow. 

Nor has it helped that both of them have 
spent recent decades as assiduous con¬ 
stituency MPs, with written outputs not ex¬ 
tending far beyond occasional columns for 
the Morning Star or Labour Briefing. 

To cap it all, since 12 September they have 
been too busy fighting for sheer survival to 
have had much opportunity to come up with 
a clutch of doorstep-sellable hallmark poli¬ 


cies, something that needs to be put right in 
the months ahead. 

So to resort to Blairspeak, what, then, is 
"the offer"? Corbynism — if it exists as a dis¬ 
tinct doctrine at all — is simply the latest it¬ 
eration of a strand of politics with deep roots 
in a Very British Labourism. 

Think of it as an updated Bennism, a 
radical but pragmatic blend of Marxism and 
social democracy, implemented by winning 
a majority at Westminster rather than 
storming whatever might pass for the Winter 
Palace in the fevered imagination 
of Progress and Labour First. 

RALPH 

Such thinking has most recently been en¬ 
capsulated in the works of Ralph 
Miliband, with economic perspectives sit¬ 
uated in a tradition that runs from the Al¬ 
ternative Economic Strategy of the 1970s 
down to the ideas of Andrew Fisher now. 

Obviously the right, inside and outside the 
Labour Party, would rather attack Fisher for 
asinine Tweets from two or three years back 
than engage with the substantive arguments 
contained in his book The Failed Experiment. 
Shoot, you'd almost think they weren't inter¬ 
ested in looking at what Team Corbyn is ac¬ 
tually all about, wouldn't you? 

Attempts to conflate Corbyn and McDon¬ 
nell's platform with "Leninism" are frankly 
silly, despite my friends Paul Anderson and 
Kevin Davey unconvincingly attempting to 


do just that. Don't expect the demand for "all 
power to the Soviets" to feature in Labour 
party political broadcasts any time soon. 

Strictly speaking, Corbyn and McDonnell 
are not even advocating socialism in the strict 
sense of the term, namely the dominance of 
social ownership of the means of production. 
Letting a few rail franchises expire hardly 
counts as a rerun of the First Five Year Plan. 

What voters are being asked to buy into is 
an end to austerity, an end to British involve¬ 
ment in elective wars, and a genuine interna¬ 
tionalism, defined not by way of spurious 
comparisons of the recreational bombing of 
Syria to the International Brigades, but by its 
attitude to racism, immigration and the 
refugee crisis. 

The obvious question is, is this prospectus 
saleable? The Labour right insists that it isn't, 
but has singularly failed to articulate a con¬ 
vincing alternative. 

For starters, the Blair brand is irredeemably 
tainted. More fundamentally, any attempt at 
stealth redistribution on the back of a steady 
expanding capitalist economy is out of the 
question in a climate of secular stagnation. 
Social neoliberalism has run out of road. 

No Corbyn backer with any sense will 
argue that the guy is a slam dunk for 2020. 
For a start, there's the loss of Scotland, the re¬ 
sponsibility for which lies squarely with the 
last three Labour leaders. 

Then there's Cameron's boundary changes, 
Mason-Dixie style voter suppression, cuts to 



Short money and attacks on trade union 
funding. 

All this, without even mentioning the "stab 
him in the front"/"does the prime minister 
agree ..." tendency in Labour's own ranks. 

But the point is that Corbyn alone has a co¬ 
herent strategy, which at the very least is 
proving sufficiently attractive to win tens of 
thousands of new recruits. 

In the intellectual state in which Labour 
currently languishes, the one-eyed man is 
plainly king, or whatever it is that republi¬ 
cans are called in these circumstances. 

Sure, the next four years are going to be 
a rough ride for the British left. But what¬ 
ever the nay-sayers tell you, it is thanks to 
Corbyn that Labour starts 2016 with bet¬ 
ter chances than it would be under the 
leadership of any other conceivable con¬ 
tender. 


Oppose Prevent, but don’t ally with Cage 


LETTERS 


The Daily Mail has condemned the Na¬ 
tional Union of Students over its links with 
the organisation Cage (formerly Cagepris- 
oners), run by former Guantanamo Bay 
detainee Moazzam Begg. 

The Daily Mail (7 January) targetted NUS 
Vice-President Shelly Asquith, criticising her 
for speaking out in opposition to the govern¬ 
ment's Prevent strategy — the government's 
scheme ostensibly aimed at stopping young 
people being "radicalised" by "extremists" 
but which is aimed exclusively at Islamic fun¬ 
damentalism and Islamism and has is linked 
to increased state surveillance and repression 
on the grounds of "national security" and 
"counter-terrorism". 

The Daily Mail linked opposition to Prevent 
with support for Cage. Spokespeople for 
Cage have been invited to NUS events to 
speak against Prevent. The paper also linked 
opposition to Prevent with some student 
unions banning speakers such as Germaine 
Greer, Julie Bindel and David Starkey. 

Criticism of NUS and Asquith by the right- 
wing press has brought understandable ire 
from the student movement and the left. The 
Prevent strategy is deeply flawed and many 
students are rightfully worried about its po¬ 
tential negative implications for freedom of 
speech on campus, and about using teachers 
and lecturers as spies and informants. 

The NUS and Asquith are absolutely right 
to organise speaker tours against something 
that would be damaging to the student 
movement. 

The Daily Mail's pro-freedom of speech lan¬ 
guage, is hypocritical given its support for re¬ 
pressive government measures that would 
dampen down freedom of speech on campus. 


The paper was also hugely patronising and 
sexist — at one point, the NUS Vice-President 
is referred to as a "Corbyn girl". 

We should unequivocally defend NUS for 
its stance on Prevent. 

Despite the crass hypocrisy of The Daily 
Mail , that is not the only issue here. Banning 
speakers — not matter how offensive they 
may be — in an attempt to create so-called 
"safe spaces" on campuses makes it more dif¬ 
ficult to argue against government censor¬ 
ship and repression. 


Once again outrage has been sparked by 
a cartoon in a special issue of French 
satirical magazine, Charlie Hebdo. 

The magazine, published to mark the an¬ 
niversary of a terrorist attack at its offices in 
which 12 died, prints a cartoon of Alan 
Kurdi, the little Syrian boy who tragically 
died trying to reach Europe with his family. 

The image of the toddler's dead body 
lying on a beach marked a shift in public at¬ 
titudes to the refugee crisis. In the cartoon 
Alan Kurdi is depicted as an adult chasing 
two women — arms out-stretched. The text 
reads "what would little Alan have grown to 
be?", "an ass groper in Germany". 

Many have accused Charlie Hebdo of mak¬ 
ing a literal racist point that all male Syrian 
refugees are destined to become sexual pred¬ 
ators in European countries. Such an accusa¬ 
tion is ridiculous. A little knowledge of Charlie 
Hebdo's history, its political stance on the 
Front National, throws out that conclusion. 


Moreover, working with Cage and Begg is 
a huge own goal for the NUS in terms of 
fighting Prevent. Members of Cage and Begg 
have made statements supporting right wing 
Islamists such as the Taliban. The NUS does 
itself no favours by allying with them. 

Equally the left's response to opt for un¬ 
equivocal defence of Cage is dishonest. In its 
opposition to the Daily Mail , Socialist Worker 
interviewed Moazzam Begg and Azad Ali 
(who has also worked with Cage) without 
once criticising them, or even mentioning 


In fact the cartoonist is trying to make the 
exact opposite point: that not all male Syrian 
refugees are future sexual abusers. It is try¬ 
ing to say that European governments, the 
press and the general public, are fickle — ca¬ 
pable of immense sympathy when shown 
the photo of a little dead boy on a beach, but 
also whipping up a racist witchhunt, after 
the attacks in Cologne. 

WITCH-HUNT 

Most of those leading the witchhunt 
against Charlie Hebdo seem to be doing 
it on the basis that the cartoon, and the 
intentions of the cartoonist, are some¬ 
thing that they are not. 

If the debate around the cartoon had cen¬ 
tred on its taste, appropriateness or crass¬ 
ness, I would have more sympathy. There 
may well be a debate to be had about the ap¬ 
propriateness of Charlie Hebdo's cartoons in 
general; I would be interested in having such 


their history. This, not just the Daily Mail's 
racist witch hunt or propaganda for the Pre¬ 
vent agenda, is a problem. 

We do not have to defend Begg or 
groups like Cage in order to defend Mus¬ 
lim students or overlook the views of Is¬ 
lamists in a battle against a greater 
enemy, on this occasion the Daily Mail. 

Omar Rail,, north London 

• More on Cage: bit.ly/lPDzyTx 


a debate. Indeed I am disappointed that 
none of Charlie Hebdo's critics are as con¬ 
cerned about the treatment of the issue of 
sexual assault in the cartoon, as they are 
about its treatment of refugees. 

Jonathan Freedland in the Guardian (Sat¬ 
urday 16 January) starts by accepting Charlie 
Hebdo was seeking to expose Europe's 
hypocrisy on migrants, and takes up the 
question of taste. However he winds up con¬ 
ceding that it is wrong to publish anything 
that racists could take as their own. He de¬ 
feats his own argument, however, by citing 
Ronald Reagan's misappropriation of the 
chorus of Bruce Springsteen's 'Born in the 
USA' as an example. Who on the left would 
want to ban Bruce Springsteen! 

Almost anything can be misappropri¬ 
ated by the right. The left should not take 
its cue on what we can say, draw or do, 
from what the right might do with it. 

Gemma Short , north London 


Charlie Hebdo: not run by racists 














Europe: open the borders! 


David Cameron wants to cut access to 
benefits for workers coming from the Eu¬ 
ropean Union to the UK. 

The campaigners for British exit from the 
EU, the Tory right and UKIP, would like to 
stop those benefits altogether. 

David Cameron wants to cut back some of 
the worker protections which have come into 
the UK from processes of "levelling-up" 
across the EU, like the Working Time Direc¬ 
tive, the Agency Workers' Directive, and 
TUPE, the Transfer of Undertakings (Protec¬ 
tion of Employment) regulations. The EU- 
exit campaigners would like to abolish those 
protections altogether. 

Solidarity wants better benefits and protec¬ 
tions for all workers, and so we oppose 
Cameron's aims in his negotiations with the 
other EU governments. We oppose British 
withdrawal from the European Union. We 
advocate workers' unity across Europe to re¬ 
duce barriers between countries, level up so¬ 
cial gains, fight for changes in the 
undemocratic and capitalist EU, and open 
the path to a United Socialist States of Eu¬ 
rope. 

A wages-and-conditions deal covering a 
whole big corporation, or a whole industry, 
usually brings improvements for workers in 
the worse-off areas. That is why unions have 


opposed Tory plans for regional pay rates in 
public services in Britain. 

And if workers from lower-paid regions in 
Britain like the North-East, the South-West, 
or Wales, were banned from moving to bet¬ 
ter-paid areas, that would keep the wages in 
those regions much lower than they are now, 
as well as hurting liberties. 

The same principle holds across a conti¬ 
nent. 

LEVELLING-UP 

Lower barriers between countries bring 
more freedom for workers, greater open¬ 
ings for levelling-up, greater opportunities 
for workers to learn from each other. 

Even taking into account the crashes, 
crises, and cuts imposed since 2008, wages in 
Spain, for example, have risen markedly rel¬ 
ative to wages in Germany since Spain joined 
the EU in 1986. 

The arguments of the right wing are based 
on legends and lies. They suggest that mi¬ 
grants burden other workers by siphoning 
off benefits. In fact migrants contribute £2.5 
billion more in tax than they claim in benefits. 
The average British citizen eligible to claim 
benefits is far more likely to take them up 
than an average eligible migrant. 

The majority of migrants are of working 


age and so contribute more to the social pro¬ 
vision that children and elderly people de¬ 
pend on. 

In the year to April 2009 migrants from 
Eastern Europe were 59 per cent less likely to 
receive welfare benefits than UK natives; or 
49 per cent if they had been here for more 
than two years. They were 57 per cent less 
likely to live in social housing. 

Careful economic analyses show that more 
immigration increases average wage levels in 
a country, rather than pushing them down. 
Generally, countries with more immigration 
are economically more dynamic and prosper¬ 
ous. 

A study by Christian Dustmann and Tom- 
maso Frattini found that in Britain between 
1997 and 2005 middle earners gained 1.5p an 
hour and upper earners 2p from the effects of 
immigration. 

Wages of the lowest-paid (the worst-paid 
5%) have suffered in periods of high immi¬ 
gration — becoming 0.7p an hour worse than 
they would have been without immigration. 

That drop is still tiny compared to the pos¬ 
itive effect of workers of all origins uniting to 
win a living wage — and tiny compared to 
the negative effect of dividing workers by 
country of origin. 

The right wing suggest that freedom of 


movement and rights for migrants are a one¬ 
way street, providing gains for others at the 
expense of British workers. 

In fact about 1.8m British citizens live in 
other EU countries, not many fewer than the 
2.3 million from other EU countries living in 
Britain. Only 65,000 workers from other EU 
countries are claiming jobseeker's allowance 
in the UK, and 30,000 British workers are 
claiming unemployment benefits in other EU 
countries. 

If the Tory right and UKIP succeed in get¬ 
ting Britain out of the EU, they will not touch 
the freedom of capital and trade to move 
across borders. If they did, it would bring no 
progress: shut-off national economies stifle, 
rather than thrive. But they won't. 

Their sole aim is to remove EU pressure to 
"level up" modest social protections for 
workers, and to raise barriers even higher 
against migrant workers. 

They will not enable Britain to return to an 
imagined past where all life took place tidily 
within national borders; nor would it be a 
good thing if they could. They will not make 
Britain less subject to the flows and eddies of 
global capital markets. 

Only international working-class social¬ 
ist action will free any country from that 
global grip. 


The two Ttotskyisms confront Stalinism — ebook now available 


Uniquely, this new book traces the deci¬ 
sive political divisions within the broadly- 
defined Trotskyist movement by 
presenting key texts from both sides of 
the political debates as they happened. 

The book's overall thesis, argued in a sub¬ 
stantial introduction, is that by the late 1940s 
there were two Trotsky isms. 

They had separated, fundamentally. 


through their different responses to events 
neither "side" expected: the transition of the 
Stalinist USSR from unstable beleaguered 
semi-outlaw state to a continent-bestriding 
world power, stably self-reproducing at least 
for some decades to come. 

The other issues were many, but, so the 
book argues, mostly linked to that funda¬ 
mental division. They included different 


conceptions of what a revolutionary socialist 
party should be and do, and what Marxism 
is and how it is developed. 

The "orthodox" strand of Trotskyism" 
came to dominate by the late 1960s; but that 
"orthodoxy" has been in disarray since the 
collapse of European Stalinism in 1989-91. 

Today’s revolutionary socialist politics, 
struggling to regain ground after the long 
triumph of neoliberalism, needs to nour¬ 
ish itself by studying these long-shelved 
debates at the hinge of the 20th century 
politics. 

Reading groups are happening across 
the country. Check 
thetwotrotskyisms.org for details 


Buy your copy now! 

Ebook now available for £8 (for both ePub and Kindle) 
Hard copies available for £23 (inc postage) 
Order online at bit.ly/TwoTrotskyisms 
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The politics of class 


Abridged from the concluding chapter of 

The Retreat from Class: a New "True" So¬ 
cialism (1986) 

Work on this book coincided almost ex¬ 
actly with the duration of the 1984-5 min¬ 
ers’ strike in Britain, and this conclusion 
was completed shortly after the workers’ 
return to the pits without an agreement. 

By the time this book is published, the 
strike will be history — but it will indeed be 
history , because the strike represents one of 
the most important episodes of the British 
labour movement in the twentieth century... 
It goes without saying that this was a time 
when the question of class politics intruded 
itself more insistently than ever... 

No doubt there are people whose belief in 
the non-correspondence of politics and class 
will have been deeply shaken by these 
events and who will feel obliged to think 
again; but so far the most remarkable results 
have been the pronouncements from [the 
New True Socialists, "post-Marxist" academ¬ 
ics] that the strike has sounded the death 
knell of class politics... 

The supreme irony is that, while many on 
the left have been busy announcing the 
death of class politics and denying the "priv¬ 
ileged" position of the working class in the 
struggle for socialism, the Conservative gov¬ 
ernment has been conducting a policy 
whose first — and last — premise is that an 
organised working class represents the 
greatest thread to capitalism. If the "New 
Right" in Britain has a single over-riding 
characteristic, it is a perception of the world 
in terms of the class opposition between cap¬ 
ital and labour and a willingness to prose¬ 
cute class war with no holds barred. Among 
the decisive moments in the creation of this 
newly militant class consciousness and spirit 
of determination were the [victorious] min¬ 
ers' strikes of 1972 and 1974... The 1984-5 
miners' strike was the fruit of this obsession 
and its most notable product to date ... 

Instead of joining battle in the ideological 
arena of class, the NTS have to all intents 
and purposes been swallowed up in 
[Thatcherite] mystification. [In their "left" 
"discourse"] the principal adversary is an 
ideological bogey-man called "Thatch¬ 
erism". This ghostly being — which has 
thoroughly mesmerised the NTS — appar¬ 
ently has no material foundation and must 
be conjured away by incantations of "pop¬ 
ulist" discourse, a "democratic" discourse 


often laced with large doses of patriotism 
and jingoism to charm the "people" away 
from the Thatcherite magic... 

The [miners'] strike has demonstrated - as 
the labour movement has done so often be¬ 
fore — how "merely economic" class strug¬ 
gles, even when their objectives are limited, 
have a unique capacity to alter the political 
terrain and to unmask and confront the 
structure of capitalist power, the state, the 
law, the police, as no other force can do. It 
has demonstrated how the experience of 
"economic" struggles nourishes conscious¬ 
ness.. . how it teaches new skills and reveals 
hidden resources; how it fosters new atti¬ 
tudes, relationships, solidarities, and modes 
of organisation; and how it expands the hori¬ 
zons of struggle, repeatedly breaking 
through the barriers between the "eco¬ 
nomic" sphere and the political... 

There has never been a time when organ¬ 
ised labour has not, in one form or another, 
challenged capital, even if in some countries 
as various times there have been moments 
of quiescence. Often, it has been in the lim¬ 
ited form of pressing for terms and condi¬ 
tions of work better suited to the interests of 
the workers and less to the imperatives of 
capital accumulation, but repeatedly the bat¬ 
tle has moved to the wider political front. 

SOCIALISM 

What is especially remarkable about the 
history of working-class struggle is, in 
fact, not how seldom the working class, 
in pursuit of its “narrow” material inter¬ 
ests, has created political forces with a 
socialist impulse, but on the contrary, 
how often workers have returned to pro¬ 
fessedly socialist movements in the face 
of repeated betrayals — from Blum to 
Mitterand, from Attlee through Wilson to 
Callaghan. 

And we should not underestimate the 
number of instances in which the capitalist 
order as a whole has been powerfully chal¬ 
lenged by workers' movements, even if the 
challenge has ultimately failed - as in Italy 
or Germany after the First World War. 

Our judgement of the oppositional im¬ 
pulse in the labour movement, and its social¬ 
ist potential, cannot be based on the view 
that the only significant challenge to capital¬ 
ism will be the last and successful one... 

No one can seriously maintain that any 
other social movement has ever challenged 
the power of capital as has the working 


class, even with its often severely limited ob¬ 
jectives and its woefully inadequate modes 
of organisation. It should, however, be 
added that, for all its limitations and institu¬ 
tional conservatism, the labour movement 
has more consistently than any other social 
collectivity stood on the sides of the various 
causes which the left regards as valuable and 
progressive — not only causes that have di¬ 
rectly to do with the material interests of 
labour, but those that pertain to "universal 
human goods", peace, democracy, and a 
"caring society". This is, on the whole, true 
even in the "worst case", the United States. 
If working-class movements still have much 
to learn about the full dimensions of human 
emancipation, and if they have yet to create 
forms of organisation adequate to the task, 
there has been no historically identifiable so¬ 
cial force that has even come close to their 
record of emancipatory struggles, either in 
the breadth of their visions, the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the liberation they have sought, 
or in their degree of success ... 

This does not mean that the working class 
is immediately available as a political organ¬ 
isation ready-made to carry out the struggle 
for socialism. It simply means that the or¬ 
ganisational and political efforts of socialists 
will most fruitfully be devoted to unifying 
the working class and serving its interests, 
while the boundaries of class struggle are 
pushed forward... unless the class interests 
of the working class themselves direct them 
into the political struggle and to the trans¬ 
formation of the mode of production, the so¬ 
cialist project must remain an empty and 
utopian aspiration. This does not mean that 
socialism is inevitable, only that it will come 
about in this way or not at all... 

The Marxist conception of the working 
class as a "collective agent" presupposes that 
the object of political struggle is not the 
seizure of power (let alone the attainment of 
office), whether by election or putsch, but 
rather the abolition of class. The taking of 
power is no doubt a necessary step in the 
transformation of society, but it is an instru¬ 
ment, not itself the object, of class struggle. 
The issue, then, is not simply the relative 
merits of electoralism and extra-parliamen¬ 
tary struggle... The conduct of electoral pol¬ 
itics, even when its goals are limited, must 
always be guided by the objectives of social¬ 
ism and the final abolition of class... 

There are many lessons to be learned from 
the thousands of working-class struggles 
that have taken place in Britain and else¬ 
where. Above all they have shown that, 
while the task is long and difficult, the ma¬ 
terial of socialism is there in the interests of, 
solidarities, and strategic capacities of the 
working class. 

In their victories and even in their de¬ 
feats these struggles have shown us 
what might be accomplished if the labour 
movement had a political instrument 
ready to do its job, the tremendous goals 
which might be achieved if all the isolated 
and particular struggles for “universal 
human goods” were unified not simply by 
the phantoms of “discourse” or by the 
superficial bonds of electoral expediency 
but by the politics of class . 
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Ellen Meiksins Wood 


By Andrew Coates 

Ellen Meiksins Wood, who has died aged 
73, was a noted intellectual figure on the 
international left who influenced several 
generations of thinkers and activists. 

Born in New York as Ellen Meiksins one 
year after her parents, Latvian Jews active in 
the Bund, arrived as political refugees. Wood 
studied in California before establishing her¬ 
self as an academic in Canada, based at York 
University in Toronto. 

Her writings were thought-provoking and 
luminous. 

She first came to a wide left audience with 
The Retreat from Class: A New "True" Socialism 
(1986). This was a collection of her interven¬ 
tions in debates, conducted through the 
pages of New Left Review and Socialist Register , 
that took place in the wake of Eric Hobs- 
bawm's famous 1978 polemic in Marxism 
Today , 'The Forward March of Labour 
Halted?' 

Many left intellectuals not only backed 
Hobsbawm's view that the material strength 
of class institutions would inevitably decline, 
but extended this to question the relationship 
between class and politics itself. 

"Post-Marxists" began to argue that a plu¬ 
rality of "democratic struggles" and social 
movements would replace the central place 
of the labour movement in politics. Some 
contrasted "civil society" as a more complex 
and open site of democratic assembly to the 
alleged "monolithic" vision of politics em¬ 
bodied in the traditional labour movement. 
Others claimed it meant the end of "grand 
narratives" — and that the ideas of socialism 
were splintering so quickly that only a frag¬ 
mented series of "critical" responses to neo¬ 
liberalism were possible. 

Wood eloquently defended the centrality 
of class as a potential constituency of radical 
socialist politics. The "new social move¬ 
ments", the women's movement, the rising 
ecological movement, campaigns for racial 
and sexual equality, were interlaced with 
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class conflicts. Democracy could not be ab¬ 
stracted from these relations. To appeal, as 
writers such as Ernesto Laclau and Chantal 
Mouffe did, to the "equivalence" between 
various democratic demands ignored the 
basic facts about class and power. 

Wood saw socialism as an effort to bring 
together people around the central issues of 
exploitation and oppression in democratic or¬ 
ganisations which could shape politics. This 
kind of conscious collective work was 
needed more than ever against a very real 
and growing grand narrative — the institu¬ 
tionalisation of neo-liberal economics and 
government assaults on working people and 
the unemployed, as part of a new regime of 
capitalist accumulation. 

In academic circles Wood became known 
for her "political Marxist" approach to his¬ 
tory. This focused in part on the issue of the 
transition to capitalism from feudalism and 
other pre-capitalist societies, and the way this 
shaped the politics of early modern states. 
The Pristine Culture of Capitalism (1992) was a 
summary of this approach, looking at British 
history after the dominance of agrarian capi¬ 
talism was established in the 17th century. 

ARCHAIC 

These writings were also directed against 
the views of Perry Anderson (editor of 
New Left Review) and Tom Nairn (today 
best known for his Scottish nationalism). 
They had asserted that the so-called “ar¬ 
chaic” British state was a reflection of a 
“pre-modern” capitalism dominated by 
aristocratic surrogates for the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

Nairn and Anderson claimed that a 
"supine" bourgeoisie abdicated political rule 
to the "aristocracy". Their domination of UK 
politics left deep traces right until the present. 
For this strand of leftists the failure of a res¬ 
olute bourgeoisie to assume real power been 
mimicked by a "supine" working class. In 
later writings Anderson argued for a new 
wave of democratic modernisation to bring 
the country into line with bourgeois moder- 
nity. 

Wood, by contrast, pointed out that 
Britain's state form was related to its early 
capitalist advance, and that its allegedly old- 
fashioned trappings — from the monarchy 
downwards — had not thwarted capitalist 
expansion but arisen in relation to the needs 
of the British bourgeoisie. The labour move¬ 
ment had developed in struggle with these 
forces, not simply in deference to them. 

In some respects this response is not unlike 
E P Thompson's defence of the labour move¬ 
ment. Wood went deeper and illustrated the 
feeble empirical basis of claims about the 
UK's "archaism". Britain is hardly alone in 
having a monarchy, and the notion that there 
is something specifically modern in any 
state-type evaporates when you look at vari¬ 
ous countries. 

France, for example, remains profoundly 
marked by its past "feudal" administrative 
forms. The US constitution is a relic from the 


18th century. On all the essential points pres¬ 
ent-day Britain was no less "modern". In¬ 
deed it was for a long time a template for 
bourgeois democracy. Wood attacked claims 
that the UK owed its economic difficulties to 
its constitution. Its economic problems arose 
at root from the contradictions of capitalism. 
The problems of British democracy were due 
to its capitalist character, not the issues 
Nairn-Anderson dreamt up. 

Wood was known as an advocate of a ver¬ 
sion of the "Brenner thesis", after American 
Marxist Robert Brenner's 1978 article, 'Agrar¬ 
ian Class Structure and Economic Develop¬ 
ment in Pre-Industrial Europe'. 

The creation of market-driven, wage-based 
relations in British agriculture was consid¬ 
ered the foundation of modern capitalism. 
Wood argued that it was the capitalist trans¬ 
formation of agriculture, followed by the rise 
of a merchant class expanding these forms 
through international trade, which initiated 
international capitalism. 

In an article 'The Agrarian Origins of Cap¬ 
italism' (1998) Wood summarised her views. 
The distinctive political centralisation of the 
English state had material foundations and 
corollaries. Already in the 16th century, Eng¬ 
land had an impressive network of roads and 
water transport that unified the nation to a 
degree unusual for the period. London, be¬ 
coming disproportionately large in relation 
to other English towns and the total popula¬ 
tion (and eventually the largest city in Eu¬ 
rope), also became the hub of a developing 


national market. 

The material foundation on which this 
emerging national economy rested was Eng¬ 
land's agriculture. The country's agrarian 
ruling class was distinctive in two major and 
related respects: first, as part of an increas¬ 
ingly centralized state, they did not possess 
to the same degree as their continental coun¬ 
terparts the juridically-based "extra-eco¬ 
nomic" powers on which other ruling classes 
could rely to extract surplus value from direct 
producers. However, they developed in¬ 
creased "economic" powers. 

Land in England had for a long time been 
unusually concentrated, with big landlords 
holding an unusually large proportion of 
land. This concentrated landowner ship 
meant that English landlords were able to use 
their property in new and distinctive ways — 
increasingly, leasing land to capitalist tenant 
farmers employing wage labour. 

The focus on relationships between capital¬ 
ism and state forms continued in her study 
Empire of Capital (2003). This analysed 
through historical contrasts how the "empire 
of capital" (what is sometimes called the "im¬ 
perialism of free trade") shapes a modern 
world of multiple independent states 
through "accumulation, commodification, 
profit maximization, and competition". 

Wood's later works. Citizens to Lords: A So¬ 
cial History of Western Political Thought from 
Antiquity to the Middle Ages (2008) and Liberty 
& Property: A Social History of Western Political 
Thought from Renaissance to Enlightenment 


(2012) were ambitious attempts to narrate 
and analyse Western political thought 
through the lens of class categories. 

Although she was an academic. Wood's 
own political stance, firmly within the Marx¬ 
ist ambit, was forthrightly stated. As she put 
it in 1999: 

"...all oppositional struggles — both day- 
to-day struggles to improve the conditions of 
life and work, and struggles for real social 
change — should be informed by one basic 
perception: that class struggle can't, either by 
its presence or by its absence, eliminate the 
contradictions in the capitalist system, even 
though it can ultimately eliminate the system 
itself. This means struggling for every possi¬ 
ble gain within capitalism, without falling 
into the hopeless trap of believing that the left 
can do a better job of managing capitalism. 
Managing capitalism is not the job of social¬ 
ists..." 

Wood had a profound influence on 
countless people. She was a democratic 
Marxist, a feminist, a perceptive writer 
and a force for good. Homage to her 
memory. 

• Review article by Janet Burstall and 
Tony Brown on Wood’s writings: 
www.workersliberty.org/node/4597 

• Notes by Clive Bradley on Ellen 
Meiksins Wood’s book Democracy 
Against Capitalism: Renewing 
Historical Materialism (1995). 
www.workersliberty.org/node/462 
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Homeopathy: the one NHS cut we should support 


By Les Hearn 

Homeopathic medicines do nothing that a 
placebo does not do. This is because they 
contain no active ingredient... like a 
placebo. But the NHS spends our money 
on them. 

The "rationale" behind homeopathy is that 
"like cures like". This idea had been around 
at least since the time of Hippocrates (about 
400 BC) but was formulated as the basis of a 
"natural" system of medicine by Samuel 
Hahnemann, a doctor in Germany in the 
1780s. He rightly objected to medical prac¬ 
tices of the time, such as bloodletting, which 
did more harm than good, and soon gave up 
his practice, fearing being "a murderer or 
malefactor towards...[his] fellow human be¬ 
ings." 1 

Hahnemann continued to ponder medi¬ 
cine's mistakes. He observed the actions of 
several drugs, such as quinine, on himself 
and got the impression that they caused 
symptoms similar to those of the diseases 
they cured. He developed the notion, to him 
a law, that whatever causes symptoms of a 
disease in a healthy person can cure that dis¬ 
ease in a sick one. 

This is a type of magical thinking ("sympa¬ 
thetic magic") with not a shred of evidence to 
support it and would have been quite dan¬ 
gerous if applied without modification. Sen¬ 
sibly, he decided to dilute these harmful 
drugs but developed the even more magical 
notion that the drugs would be more effec¬ 
tive if diluted in a special way. This "potenti- 
sation" involved dilution and succussion 
(vigorous shaking to you and me) by which, 
somehow, the water maintained a "memory" 
of the active ingredient. There was unlikely 
to be any molecule of the drug present: the 
commonly-used dilution of 30C (30 times a 1 
in 100 dilution) contains 1 part in 1060 of the 
original drug. This is equivalent to one mol¬ 
ecule in a volume of water 20 times the size 
of the Sun! 

But perhaps homeopathy does work, de¬ 
spite its apparent implausibility. What's the 
evidence? This is a job for systematic review¬ 
ers of randomised controlled trials (RCTs). 


Notes and references: 

1. www.medicine.ox.ac.uk/bandolier/painres/ 
download/ whatis / syst-review.pdf 

2. The Cochrane Collaboration is the most re¬ 
spected organisation carrying out such reviews: 
its findings are used to inform health policies 
world-wide. It has nine homeopathy reviews: 

Asthma, Dementia, ADHD, Menopausal symp¬ 
toms in breast cancer patients. Induction of labour, 
Molluscum infection (skin virus). Influenza pre¬ 
vention or treatment: little or no evidence of effec¬ 
tiveness; Irritable Bowel Syndrome: possible 
benefit shown in two small old low quality trials; 
Adverse effects of cancer treatments: four of eight 
studies showed benefit (two poor quality). 

3. www.facultyofhomeopathy.org/ 
wp-content/ uploads/2015/ 03/2-page-evidence- 
summary, pdf 

4. Cucherat et al. Evidence of clinical efficacy of 
homeopathy — A meta-analysis of clinical trials. 
Eur J Clin Pharmacol 2000; 56: 27-33. 

5. All from FoH website (see reference 3). 

Kleijnen (1991) 105 RCTs: "the evidence... is pos¬ 
itive but not sufficient to draw definitive conclu¬ 
sions because most trials are of low 
methodological quality." 

Linde (1997) 89 RCTs: "clinical effects ... [not] 
completely due to placebo. However, ...insuffi¬ 
cient evidence...that homeopathy is clearly effica¬ 
cious for any single clinical condition." 

Linde (1999) Same data as 1997 but excluding 
low quality RCTs. "...studies with better method¬ 
ological quality tended to yield less positive re¬ 
sults." 


An RCT matches a treatment against a 
placebo (that is, nothing, but supplied in an 
identical form) in such a way that partici¬ 
pants do not know which they are getting 
and, crucially, neither do the health care staff. 
Other people analyse the results and use sta¬ 
tistics to see whether the treatment is better 
than nothing to a high degree of certainty, 
meaning that the result is very unlikely to 
have been caused by chance. A systematic re¬ 
view 1 is an unbiased synthesis of all RCTs of 
a particular treatment. Such reviews are fun¬ 
damental to evidence-based medicine. What 
do such reviews tell us about homeopathy? 

The Cochrane Collaboration 2 lists nine sys¬ 
tematic reviews of homeopathic treatments 
for various conditions, all but two of which 
showed no evidence of a positive effect. One 
review showed evidence of benefit in irrita¬ 
ble bowel syndrome from just two rather in¬ 
adequate trials. Another showed benefit in 
treating adverse effects of cancer therapy: it 
examined eight trials of which four showed 
no benefit and four showed benefit (only two 
of these were good quality, with little risk of 
bias). This was out of a total of 33 RCTs 
analysed in the nine reviews — rather under¬ 
whelming! 

NUANCED 

You get a different picture from the web¬ 
site of the Faculty of Homeopathy (FoH).3 

It refers to 42 systematic reviews of RCTs, 
of which only 15 (36%) are said to indicate 
benefits. Six of these reviews are of homeo¬ 
pathic treatments in general. Since two of 
these analyse the same data, there are really 
only five reviews of this kind. A closer look 
at one of these five (Cucherat et al., 2000) 4 
gives a more nuanced picture: the authors 
say that the 16 RCTs analysed indicated a 
highly significant benefit of homeopathy but, 
excluding RCTs of poor quality, the benefit 
disappeared. They conclude that there is 
weak evidence of benefit, with better de¬ 
signed RCTs more likely to be negative. The 
other five systematic reviews of this type 5 
listed on the FoH website give similarly luke¬ 
warm conclusions — and these are the ones 
they are proud of! 


Linde and Melchart (1998) Individualised treat¬ 
ments (the "gold standard" for homeopathy): 19 
RCTs: "overall ...superior to placebo" but better 
quality trials have less positive results. "The evi¬ 
dence... is, therefore, not fully convincing." [my 
emphasis] 

Mathie (2014) See discussion in text. 

Barnes (1997) Recovery from gut surgery: "ap¬ 
parently positive overall result" but drawbacks in 
studies "preclude a firm conclusion." 

Taylor (2000) Hayfever: 4 RCTs: air flow 
through the nose is improved. Curiously, the par¬ 
ticipants don't feel different from those taking 
placebo. Review queried since placebo response 
of 3% is surprisingly low. 

Jacobs (2003) Childhood diarrhoea: 3 RCTs: du¬ 
ration reduced from 4.1 to 3.3 days. Homeopathy 
recommended in addition to conventional treat¬ 
ment. 

Linde (2003) Data from 6 RCTs already 
analysed in Linde (1997) for three painful condi¬ 
tions. Was this an example of 'cherry-picking'? 
This small number of different studies gave a pos¬ 
itive result, though two were not significant (i.e. 
inconclusive). 

Several of the other 5 studies have been criti¬ 
cised for poor methods. See Bewley BMJ 2011; 343 
doi: http: / /dx.doi.org/10.1136/bmj.d5960: "If ev¬ 
idence of efficacy as poor as this was offered for 
registration of a new drug, it would not succeed." 

6. Mathie et al. Randomised placebo-controlled 
trials of individualised homeopathic treatment: 
systematic review and meta-analysis. Systematic 
Reviews 2014, 3:142. 

7. To be fair, there are plenty of poor quality stud¬ 
ies of medical drugs funded by drug companies 



A “mass overdose” of homeopathic medicine 
in 2010 to protest its funding by the NHS 


The nine other reviews are of homeopathy 
for single conditions, some of which offer 
some evidence of vague positive effects (see 
footnote for details). 5 It admits that the other 
27 studies of the 42 initially referred to were 
inconclusive or negative. 

The British Homeopathic Association 
proudly cites the most recent systematic re¬ 
view (one of the six mentioned previously), 6 
partly carried out by its own researchers, 
which shows a benefit of homeopathic treat¬ 
ments. But this review includes 32 RCTs with 
either a high (20) or uncertain (12) risk of bias 
(three of these were said to have minor un¬ 
certainties and their data was classed as "re¬ 
liable" by the study authors). Only 22 could 
be analysed, with an overall finding of a ben¬ 
efit from homeopathic treatments. However, 
the authors warn that caution is needed in in¬ 
terpreting this finding because of the low or 
unclear quality of the evidence. This caution 
was wholly lacking when prominent home¬ 
opath (and Physician to HM The Queen) Dr 
Peter Fisher was interviewed on BBC Radio 


which tend to show positive results where better 
designed studies don't. (See Bad Pharma by Ben 
Goldacre). 

8. http:/ /treatment.hpathy.com/homeo-medi- 
cine / homeopathy-dysentery / 

9. Frenkel M et al.(2010). Cytotoxic effects of ultra- 
diluted remedies on breast cancer cells. Int J 
Oncol. 2010 Feb;36(2):395-403. This "study" took 
place in a dish, not in humans. It contained not 
one statistic on the significance of its findings so 
the best we can say is that we don't know if home¬ 
opathic treatment has any effect on cancer cells in 
culture, still less in actual people! 

10. http:/ /shopping.indiatimes.com/health- 
beauty / health-beauty-health-homeopathy / 

11. Chiropractor Preston Long in 

http: / / edzardernst.com/2013/ 10/twenty- 
things-most-chiropractors-wont-tell-you/ 

Further reading: 

www.quackwatch.org 
www.homeopathicvodka.com 
http: / / edzardernst.com Trained as a homeopathic 
doctor, Ernst realised that it was ineffective and 
has worked hard to ensure that groundless claims 
for complementary and alternative medicine are 
challenged. He was shamefully made to resign 
from his department at Exeter University after an 
unfounded accusation by the secretary of home¬ 
opathy-supporting Prince Charles, 

(http: / / edzardernst.com/ tag/ prince-charles/) 

Homeopathic A&E (That Mitchell and Webb 
Look): www.youtube.com/ watch?v=HMGI- 
bOGu8qO 


4's 'Today Programme' on 13 November. He 
triumphantly cited this study but failed to 
mention the low quality of the trials. 7 

So even the evidence quoted by homeo¬ 
pathic organisations gives only weak support 
to their claims, while there is a wealth of ev¬ 
idence showing that homeopathic treatments 
are indistinguishable from placebos. But does 
homeopathy do any harm? In earlier times, 
bloodletting made patients weaker and can 
hardly have improved their chances. It is fre¬ 
quently quoted (by homeopaths) that cholera 
patients in the Royal Homeopathic Hospital 
in the 1840s survived better than those in the 
nearby Middlesex Hospital. This is because 
the latter were "treated" with bloodletting 
and opium, not because the former could 
cure cholera. When the alternative is a harm¬ 
ful treatment, simply looking after the patient 
and giving them pills or potions with no ac¬ 
tive ingredient is better. Nowadays, there are 
many minor illnesses which conventional 
medicine cannot treat, such as colds and 'flu. 
Patients tend to get better without treatment, 
so homeopathic remedies will do no harm. 

But there are serious diseases, such as 
malaria, yellow fever, dysentery, typhoid, 8 
and even cancer, 9 as well as vaccinations, 
where some overseas homeopaths claim effi¬ 
cacy for their treatments. Despite celebrity 
endorsements, these claims lack evidence 
and it would be extremely dangerous to re¬ 
ject conventional medicine for homeopathy 
in these cases. It is reassuring to learn that the 
FoH "denounces the use of homeopathy as 
an alternative in the management of the 
Ebola outbreak," though they see a place for 
it in conjunction with conventional medicine. 
However, you can buy homeopathic medi¬ 
cines on the internet for such conditions as: 
diabetes (reduces your need for insulin); tu¬ 
mours (stops them returning after surgery); 
heart conditions (including valve disease, ir¬ 
regular heartbeat and heart attack); kidney 
disease (protein in the urine); anti-viral drops 
(prevents swine flu; epilepsy; brain haemor¬ 
rhage; and dwarfism! 10 

Paradoxically, official homeopathy in the 
UK (BHA, FoH, Dr Peter Fisher) recom¬ 
mends following conventional medical ad¬ 
vice on malaria and vaccination — there is no 
hint of "like cures like." But some practition¬ 
ers offer their own homeopathic "vaccines." 
You can get these for your pets in Britain. In 
North America, Health Canada has licensed 
homeopathic "vaccines" for influenza, po¬ 
liomyelitis, measles and whooping cough 
though it states that these are not alternatives 
to vaccination (one wonders what they are, 
then). However, the US Food and Drug 
Agency comes down quite hard on un¬ 
founded claims for treatments. The BHA pro¬ 
poses working with conventional medicine 
for treating prostate and breast cancers but 
claims that its methods can prolong life in the 
latter "by months or even years." 

Homeopathy gets very positive ratings 
from its patients (71% reported positive 
health changes in a survey at the Bristol 
Homeopathic Hospital) and here the words 
of another alternative medicine practitioner 
are relevant: "The fact that patients swear by 
us does not mean we are actually helping 
them. Satisfaction is not the same thing as ef¬ 
fectiveness." 11 

Homeopathy costs the NHS in Britain a 
bit over £5 million per year. It’s only a 
small proportion of the total budget but... 
£5 million is £5 million and it could be 
used for something worthwhile. 
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The people who gambled with our future 



Ira Berkovic reviews The Big Short (Dir. 
Adam McKay, Paramount Pictures, 
2015) 


In a scene fairly early on in the The Big 
Short two financial traders visit a Florida 
housing estate where, they’ve discovered, 
most of the homeowners are well behind 
with mortgage repayments. 

They break the news to one of the tenants 
(he's working-class: we can tell because he's 
fat, wears a stained tank top, is covered in tat¬ 
toos, and looks and sounds a bit Latino), who 
asks whether he's going to lose his home. 
"Has my landlord not been paying the mort¬ 
gage?" he asks, stunned. "But I been paying 
my rent!" 

On their way out of the estate, the traders 
are frightened by an alligator lurking in a 
swimming pool. A violent predator lurking 
beneath a seemingly placid and inviting sur¬ 
face. It's literally a metaphor. 

Later, impossibly loathsome mortgage bro¬ 
kers discuss duping immigrants and poor 
families into debt. "Why are they confess¬ 
ing?", someone asks. "They're not confess¬ 
ing, they're bragging," comes the reply. 
'Crazy' by Gnarls Barkley plays in the back¬ 
ground. 

A Standard & Poor rating assessor wears 
dark cataract glasses and complains that she 
can't get an appointment with her eye doctor 
(Get it? She can't see it coming.). I could go 
on. The Big Short is not long on subtlety. 


But the film isn't supposed to be subtle. It 
adapts Michael Lewis's non-fiction account 
of the subprime mortgage crash into a self¬ 
consciously fictionalised comedy-drama, 
which still contains a few lessons in recent 
economic history. 

The cast is stellar (Christian Bale in partic¬ 
ular does what is arguably career-best work), 
and the fourth wall enjoyably structurally 
unsound.The soft-surrealist quirks, like hav¬ 
ing Margot Robbie, playing herself, explain 
what a subprime mortgage is while drinking 
champagne in a bath, stop just the right side 
of annoying and self-indulgent. 

The financiers at the centre of this film 
aren't hedonistic playboys like The Wolf of 
Wall Street's Jordan Belfort: they are, for the 
most part, eccentrics and oddballs, who 
make a fortune betting that the cool kids have 
screwed up. We know they win, because we 
know what happened; it's satisfying to 


see the smug, braying executives at the mega 
banks scythed down, but the victory 
for the audience, and for many of the charac¬ 
ters, is completely pyrrhic, because 
of the tragic human cost: mass unemploy¬ 
ment, home foreclosures, and the rest. 

As Brad Pitt's Ben Rickert puts it: "If we're 
right, people lose homes, people lose jobs, 
people lose retirement savings, people lose 
pensions. Know what I hate about fucking 
banking? It reduces people to numbers. 
Here's a number: every one percent unem¬ 
ployment goes up, 40,000 people die. Did 
you know that?" 

There's a rather hopeless nihilism 
about the film's bleak conclusion. Steve Car- 
rell's Mark Baum predicts that the govern¬ 
ment will bail out the banks, 
making the American people pay 
for the bankers' greed, "and in a few years 
everyone will blame poor people and immi¬ 


grants." And lo, Donald Trump leads the race 
for the Republican presidential nomination. 

Characters in the film repeatedly attack the 
"crooks" responsible for the crash, but Baum 
at least ultimately realises that it's not a case 
of bad people misusing an otherwise ade¬ 
quate system: it's that the system itself en¬ 
courages, indeed requires, crookedness. He 
realises, and seemingly resigns himself to, the 
fact that he's part of the problem. 

This film will entertain you, and it'll cer¬ 
tainly help you expand your finance-sector 
vocabulary. It will also remind you 
that the gamblers on the casino floors that 
are the world's financial markets are not just 
playing number games but are making multi¬ 
billion dollar bets with other people's money, 
houses, and pensions. But don't look to this 
film for anything approaching a perspective 
for change. 

The closing montage shows us our tattooed 
tenant and his family, all their worldly pos¬ 
sessions piled into a car, presumably home¬ 
less. Unless you're a financial worker of some 
kind, he is the closest thing to you in this film. 
He is you, and the Florida stripper duped 
into taking out risky mortgages is you, 
and the "poor people and immigrants" get¬ 
ting the blame for it all is you. They are you, 
they are us. We are the ordinary people who 
had to pay, and are still having to pay, for that 
crash. 

In the film’s narrative those people, our 
people, are passive victims; we do not 
have to be. 


A socialist President in the White House? 


ERIC LEE 


Sixty years ago, the Socialist Party ran its 
last presidential campaign in the United 
States. 

In its heyday, the party could capture up¬ 
wards of a million votes, achieving this result 
in 1912, 1920 and again in 1932. The best re¬ 
sult was the first one, when Eugene V. Debs 
led the party to six percent of the national 
vote. But less than a quarter century after 
Norman Thomas won nearly 900,000 votes at 
the height of the Great Depression, the total 
number of votes the Socialist could muster 
nationwide was a mere 2,044. Its final Presi¬ 
dential candidate, the successor to the leg¬ 
endary Debs and Thomas, was the 
little-known Darlington Hoopes in 1956. 

By then, even the last stalwarts in the party 
accepted that it was no longer feasible to 
wage presidential campaigns. Within a year 
of the Socialists reaching their electoral nadir, 
the party was strengthened by the decision of 
Max Shachtman's Independent Socialist 
League to join their ranks. 

The Shachtmanites rejected the traditional 
independent electoral strategy and called in¬ 
stead for the Socialists to join the ranks of the 
Democrats. 

It took Shachtman and his comrades a 
decade to achieve their goal under the charis¬ 
matic leadership of Michael Harrington. 
While the Socialists were grappling with is¬ 
sues of electoral strategy, a young man joined 
their youth organisation in Chicago, the 
Young People's Socialist League (YPSL). His 
name was Bernie Sanders. 

Like many other YPSLs (pronounced 
"Yipsels"), the young Brooklyner was active 
in the peace movement through the Student 
Peace Union and the civil rights movement 
through the Congress of Racial Equality. Be¬ 
fore joining the YPSL, Sanders was intro¬ 


duced to politics by his older brother, Larry, 
who would take him to political meetings. 
Larry was active in the Young Democrats. It 
was in the YPSL that Bernie would learn 
about democratic socialism. 

Half a century later, he continues to define 
himself as a democratic socialist. He advo¬ 
cates a program of reform that most socialists 
would be very comfortable with, including 
breaking up the big banks, investing hun¬ 
dreds of billions of dollars in rebuilding the 
country's infrastructure and creating em¬ 
ployment, health care as a right for all citi¬ 
zens, free tuition at all public universities, 
campaign finance reform, strengthening 
union rights, and much more. 

His campaign for the presidency launched 
earlier this year has galvanized the American 
political system and given new hope for a re¬ 
birth of a democratic socialist movement in 
the country. 

What has changed that allows a democratic 
socialist to emerge, seemingly out of 
nowhere, to become a serious contender for 
the presidency? And what are his chances to 
win the Democratic nomination and the pres¬ 
idency in November? I think that three things 
have happened. 

First of all, the economic crisis that hit 
America (and the world) from 2008, triggered 
— as it did in many countries — a rise in crit¬ 
ical thinking about capitalism. 

We have seen big gains for parties and 
leaders once considered "far left" in several 
European countries, and while this cannot 
express itself in America in the creation of a 
new mass party of the left like Syriza, it can 
and does express itself in social movements 
like Occupy, in the trade unions and in the 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party. 

But an economic crisis alone cannot create 
the basis for the rise of a socialist left in a 
country like America. There have been a 
number of economic crisis, with periods of 


mass unemployment, in the years since 1932, 
but none of these resulted in the rise of an 
overtly socialist candidate or movement. 

The second factor is the passage of time 
since the end of the Cold War. One cannot 
overstate the importance of Stalinism in un¬ 
dermining and weakening the American left 
over many decades. Whether it was Mc- 
Carthy-era red-baiting and persecution 
(which affected everyone on the left, not just 
the Stalinists) or the idiotic, counter-produc¬ 
tive tactics of the Stalinists themselves, it was 
nearly impossible to say the word "social¬ 
ism" aloud in America so long as the Soviet 
Union existed. 

GENERATION 

But with the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, 
a generation of Americans has grown up 
with no personal memory of that period, 
people for whom the word “socialist” is 
not necessarily a deal-breaker. 

There are people voting for Bernie Sanders 
today who were born in 1998, nearly a 
decade after the Wall came down. All voters 
under the age of 40 came of age politically 
only after Communism's historic defeat. 

None of this applies to Sanders, of course. 
The 74-year-old is a veteran of the YPSL from 
a time when socialists really were on the mar¬ 
gins of American life, and when "socialism" 
really was a dirty word. But his supporters 
largely come from an entirely different gen¬ 
eration, who've grown up in a different 
world. 

The third thing that has happened is that 
Bernie Sanders, who his entire political life 
has been an independent, an opponent of the 
two-party system, has chosen to run as a De¬ 
mocrat. Some people on the small organised 
left in America would have preferred it oth¬ 
erwise. They would have liked to support a 
campaign like Ralph Nader's, free of the taint 


of what Socialists use to call the "sewer" of 
the Democratic Party. 

Nader himself followed in the tradition of 
a large number of well-intentioned but long- 
forgotten attempts to forge left-wing third 
parties in America. 

These included the peace campaigner Dr 
Benjamin Spock (People's Party) who re¬ 
ceived fewer than 80,000 votes, or ecologist 
Barry Commoner (Citizen's Party) who re¬ 
ceived 234,000 votes. Sanders was personally 
sympathetic to Nader, Spock and Commoner, 
campaigning for the latter two. But he 
learned an important lesson: to win a Presi¬ 
dential election in America, you need to run 
as a Democrat. 

The extraordinary success of his campaign 
so far — regardless of what happens next - 
shows that he was right. His campaign is a 
vindication of everything Max Shachtman, 
Michael Harrington and their comrades 
fought for on the American left from the mid- 
1950s until now. 

But does Sanders really have a chance? I 
write these words two weeks before the Iowa 
caucus vote on 1 February, the first electoral 
test of the Sanders candidacy. At the moment, 
all the polls show Iowa to be a tie between 
Sanders and Clinton. In the following vote, 
on 9 February in New Hampshire, polls show 
Sanders winning. If America wakes up on 10 
February to learn that Bernie Sanders has 
won both Iowa and New Hampshire, it will 
represent a political earthquake. 

Sixty years after the disappearance of 
the Socialists from the main stage of 
American politics, they have made a tri¬ 
umphant return. A former YPSL member 
from Chicago, still talking about the same 
democratic socialism he learned in the 
party of Debs and Thomas, may be on his 
way to becoming the forty-fifth president 
of the United States. 















Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to chose when and whether to have children. 
Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender people. 
Black and white workers’ unity against racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take 
some copies of Solidarity to sell — 
and join us! 





Thursday 27 January 

Protest against Iranian state visit 
to France 

5.30pm, French Embassy, 58 
Knightsbridge, London, SW1X 7JT 

bit.ly/rouhaniprotest 

Saturday 30 January 

Health Campaigns Together 
conference 

10.30am, London Welsh Centre, 
WC1X 8UE 

bit.ly/NHSconf 

Saturday 30 January 

Oppose Nazis in Dover 
12 noon, Dover town square 
bit.ly/nonazisdover 


Saturday 30 January 

March against the Housing Bill 

12 noon, Kennington Road/ 
Lambeth Road, London, SE1 6HZ 

bit.ly/housingdemo 

Saturday 27 February 

Stop Trident National 
Demonstration 
12 noon, London 
bit.ly/stoptrident 

27-28 February 

Young Labour Conference 

Scarborough 

www.younglabour.org.uk 


Got an event you want listing? 
Email solidarity@workersliberty.org 


More online at www.workersliberty.org 
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Momentum: get campaigning 



LABOUR 


By Sacha Ismail 

The Corbyn supporters’ organi¬ 
sation Momentum is holding a 
national committee meeting in 
London on 6 February. 

It is an opportunity to build 
stronger links between local 
groups, demand a more democratic 
national structure and — most im¬ 
portantly — push forward the de¬ 
bate about political perspectives for 
Labour. 

The meeting was due to take 
place on 16 January, but there was 
real outcry among Momentum 
supporters following the an¬ 
nouncement of closed-off, undemo¬ 
cratic methods of selecting 
delegates to the committee. Now 
delegates will at least be elected at 
regional meetings. The London re¬ 
gional meeting on 31 January will 
be made up of delegates from local 
groups. (At our Lewisham Momen¬ 
tum meeting we had a lively, well- 
contested election.) 

This is still not ideal — particu¬ 
larly because with such a short 
time-scale, it will be hard for many 
regions and even groups to have 
decent meetings. More fundamen¬ 
tally, there are still serious concerns 
about undemocratic, unaccount¬ 
able and worst of all untransparent 
decision-making in Momentum na¬ 
tionally. That needs to change. At 
these meetings we should push for 
change. 


We need democracy in Momen¬ 
tum in order to have a well struc¬ 
tured, widely carried discussion 
about what our political priorities 
and strategies are - including what 
we seek to get Labour fighting on. 

In the last week, Corbyn and Mc¬ 
Donnell have showed some signs 
of wanting to push forward a 
clearer policy agenda and do some 
campaigning. But it is all very muf¬ 
fled and limited. 

They should be pushing for the 
party to get actively campaigning, 
in the first instance on direct "eco¬ 
nomic" issues. The obvious one is 
the NHS, where there is a series of 
factors favourable to building a 
strong campaign (the junior doc¬ 
tors' and student nurses' cam¬ 
paigns, great potential for public 
support, no obvious hook for the 


Labour right to oppose it). What is 
needed is a genuine national and 
local campaign - with things like 
mass meetings, getting Labour fig¬ 
ures out on picket lines, a national 
petition, a demonstration, getting 
local Labour Parties active - not 
just a few press releases. 

If that happened, then arguments 
about issues like Trident would be¬ 
come easier. And there too, the new 
leadership and the Labour left 
needs to break with Blairite meth¬ 
ods of operating and do things like 
going round the country to speak at 
debates in the CLPs. 

Getting this kind of “momen¬ 
tum” is urgent. We should use 
the upcoming Momentum meet¬ 
ings as footholds to push for¬ 
ward. 


Say no to indent replacement! 


By Martin Thomas 

According to a Labour List poll in 
September 2015, only 19% of 
Labour Party members support 
the hugely expensive plan to re¬ 
place Trident with a new fleet of 
nuclear-armed submarines. 

The percentage will have 
dropped since then, with a further 
flow of Corbyn supporters into the 
Labour Party. 

Yet right-wing Labour MP, 
Kevan Jones, who resigned as a 
shadow defence minister on 6 Jan¬ 
uary, grinned in Parliament after 
the Tory defence minister gleefully 
accepted Jones's invitation, in the 
form of a parliamentary question, 
to attack supposed "ill-informed 
comments" by Labour people 
against Trident replacement. 

Despite the equivocation by the 
union's leaders, the Unite union's 
official policy is right to say: "It 
cannot be right to spend large sums 
on weapons of mass destruction 
when essential services are facing 
cuts. This makes the question of di¬ 
versifying British manufacturing 
industry away from its over-re¬ 
liance on defence spending urgent" 
(June 2012 Policy Conference). 

The whole Trident replacement 



Anti-trident protestors 


program will cost something up to 
£100 billion. And for what? To give 
a British government the capacity 
to slaughter millions of people at 
the touch of a button. 

Jeremy Corbyn has started a "de¬ 
fence review", to report on the Tri¬ 
dent replacement issue urgently 
before the Tories force a vote on it 
(maybe in March or April). 

2015 Labour conference had no 
specific debate on Trident, but only 


endorsed a Policy Forum text say¬ 
ing that Labour "had" backed re¬ 
placement, and should do a review 
to see if there was "evidence for us 
to change this belief". So Corbyn 
may have to give a free vote in Par¬ 
liament; but there is talk of a mem¬ 
bership referendum to put moral 
pressure on the MPs. 

The jobs argument, from some 
trade unionists, is only about the 
submarines, not the nuclear 
weapons (supplied from the USA). 
That is why Jeremy Corbyn has 
suggested new submarines might 
be built without nuclear weapons. 

Other things can be built in ship¬ 
yards besides weapons of mass de¬ 
struction. In 1978 shop stewards in 
the Vickers corporation, a military- 
focused firm including shipyards, 
produced a "workers' report" 
about workers' control and conver¬ 
sion to socially-useful production. 
For that matter, Vickers itself had 
already largely converted from mil¬ 
itary to civilian production by the 
time the stewards wrote that re¬ 
port. In the 1940s the capitalist gov¬ 
ernments of both the USA and 
Britain organised a large and suc¬ 
cessful conversion from military to 
civilian production. 

Scrap Trident, spend the 
money on the NHS! 
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More library cuts to come 


By Peggy Carter 

As councils start looking at how 
to deal with mounting cuts in 
their budgets, libraries across 
the country are being decimated. 

Solidarity has already reported on 
the fight to save libraries in Lam¬ 
beth. Lambeth council plans to shut 
half of Lambeth libraries, turn three 
into membership gyms with un¬ 
staffed book stations, and cut up to 
25% of library workers' jobs. 

Librarians in Lambeth, organised 
by Unison, have voted by 89% in 
favour of strikes to defend the serv¬ 
ice. 

This strike vote follows a signifi¬ 
cant community campaign to keep 
the libraries open as well as an un¬ 
official walk-out by staff in Decem¬ 
ber when news circulated that 
books were already being taken out 
of one of the libraries. 

Workers and activists in Barnet 
have been staging a long running 
battle to stop library cuts. Barnet 
council plans to cut 46% of library 
posts and reduced staffed hours at 
libraries by over 70%, in addition to 
library closures. 

According to The Library Cam¬ 
paign cuts are happening across the 
country; Swindon council plans to 
cut its libraries budget by £1.5 mil¬ 
lion — 75%; Walsall council plans 
to cut 13 jobs in a bid to save 
£500,000; Lincolnshire county 
council plans to hand over its entire 
library service to Greenwich 



Library campaigners in Lincolnshire 


Leisure Limited; Hampshire coun¬ 
cil plans to cut £1.7 million and 
close four libraries. 

Lewisham council is also plan¬ 
ning huge cuts to its library service, 
currently estimated to be over £1 
million. The council's plan includes 
completely removing staff from 
four of the borough's libraries, pre¬ 
ferring them to be taken over by 
volunteer groups, and severely 
scale back staffing and resourcing 
at others. Five of the boroughs li¬ 
braries are already run by volun¬ 
teer groups after previous rounds 
of cuts. 

Lewisham Unison branch is con¬ 
sulting its library staff on strikes 
against the proposals. A Unison li¬ 


braries rep said "if this proposal 
goes ahead, there basically won't 
be a library service in Lewisham 
any more. It's absolutely clear that 
nobody in Lewisham has any time 
at all for the plans." 

Unison should be actively organ¬ 
ising resistance to such budget cuts, 
which is has so far failed to do in 
most places. Strikes, alongside a 
joint union-community campaign 
against the cuts can push back 
some of these cuts. 

A debate needs to be had 
throughout the trade unions and 
the Labour Party about Labour 
councils launching a campaign 
to stop government cuts instead 
of passing them on. 


Reinstate NUT rep Simon O’Hara! 


By Patrick Murphy 

Bosses at Small Heath School in 
Birmingham have suspended the 
school’s NUT rep, Simon O’Hara, 
only two days after members 
voted for strike action to oppose 
plans to convert the school to 
academy status. 

Simon has taught and been the 
workplace rep at the school for 
many years and played a central 
role in building the confidence and 
determination amongst members 
to take action against academy sta¬ 
tus. The action campaign planned 
by the NUT shows a serious will to 
defend it as a local authority main¬ 
tained school. NUT members 
struck for three days from 19-21 
January and will strike for three 
days in each of the following two 
weeks. For some of these days the 
NASUWT will be taking action 
alongside the NUT. 


While the dispute at Small Heath 
is about the change of status and 
the imposition of an academy, the 
suspension of Simon O'Hara is 
clearly the victimisation of a trade 
union rep. His reinstatement will 
be a central demand of staff at the 
school. The local NUT branch in 
Birmingham has organised an ac¬ 
tive campaign inviting the support 
of other unions, parents and gover¬ 
nors to defend him. 

A petition in his defence col¬ 
lected 1000 names in 24 hours, sup¬ 
porters are openly welcomed to 
join picket lines at the school, and a 
solidarity photo-shoot will take 
place on Saturday 23 January at 
lpm outside the Council House, 
Victoria Square, Birmingham. 

Its a general rule that a vic¬ 
timised rep is someone who has 
been an effective rep. When an or¬ 
ganiser for our class is attacked we 
are all being threatened and it is the 



Patrick with Simon last week 


duty of all trade unionists to stand 
with them. 

Simon’s reinstatement can be 
won, and winning it would be a 
tremendous boost to the cam¬ 
paign against academy status at 
Small Heath. 

• Reinstate Simon petition: 
bit.ly/reinstatesimon 


Come to a socialist festival with Workers’ Liberty! 

14-16 May — Paris 

The Fete de Lutte Ouvriere is an annual revolutionary socialist festival in France, held this year on 14-16 
May — tens of thousands of people come to enjoy music, food, exhibitions, games, ferris wheels, a medieval 
village and socialist speeches and debates. 

Workers' Liberty activists have taken a delegation to the Fete every year since 1973 — and this year will 
be no exception! If you want to come along with us to enjoy the festival and meet socialists from all over 
the world, email awl@workersliberty.org with the subject "LO Fete" and keep an eye on our website for de¬ 
tails. 




Activists from the Blacklist Support Group, Unite and the GMB protested as 
fans turned up for a Manchester United versus Liverpool football match on 
Saturday 16 January. Liverpool is using construction company Carillion, 
which regularly blacklists union activists and members, to redevelop their 
stadium. 


Activists with Unite Community held up a huge banner protesting at Sports 
Direct s treatment of its workers during a Newcastle United versus 
Manchester United football match on 12 January. Newcastle United is 
owned by Mike Ashley, the CEO of Sports Direct. 


Hungry for justice 



By Gemma Short 

Campaigners from Hungry for 
Justice, the fast food rights cam¬ 
paign initiated by the Bakers, 
Food and Allied Workers Union, 
were joined by Fight for $15 ac¬ 
tivists from the US in protesting 
outside McDonalds on Wednes¬ 
day 13 January. 

A lively protest was held outside 
McDonalds on Whitehall, London, 


with activists dressed as McDon¬ 
alds' trademark character Ronald 
McDonald. Activist's adapted the 
lyrics of David Bowie's Space Odd¬ 
ity to sing, "This is Fast Food 
Rights to McDonald's, we've really 
had enough." 

The protest then marched to 
Parliament where a meeting was 
held with John McDonnell MP 
and speakers from the US Fight 
for $15 campaign. 


Tube workers stand up for safety 


By Ollie Moore 

Drivers on London Under¬ 
ground’s Piccadilly Line refused 
to work with potentially unsafe 
trains on Sunday 17 January. 

A fault led to the doors of a train 
opening in the tunnel near 
Heathrow on Saturday 16. LU re¬ 
ported that a "temporary shortage 
of train operators" had led to the 
suspension of the service. 

Rank-and-file socialist bulletin 
Tubeworker commented: "After yes¬ 
terday's incident, management 
could have made strenuous efforts 


to resolve the problem and verify 
that the fleet is safe. But no. So 
today, drivers have taken matters 
into their own hands. If the com¬ 
pany won't look after passengers' 
safety, then they can rest assured 
that we will." 

Meanwhile, RMT is balloting its 
members in engineering grades for 
strikes, as part of a campaign for 
safer procedures regarding use of 
the track. New procedures have se¬ 
verely eroded protections previ¬ 
ously in place, leading to several 
recent near misses. 

The ballot closes on 28 Janu¬ 
ary. 
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SUPPORT THE TUBE STRIKES 



RMT, Aslef and TSSA members on strike in July 2015. 


Fighting to stop ticket offices closures 


By Ollie Moore 

London Underground workers 
in the RMT, TSSA, and Aslef 
unions will strike for 24 hours, 
starting on the evening of 26 
January. 

Tube workers are fighting for a 
better settlement on pay, terms, 
and conditions after unions re¬ 
jected London Underground 
bosses' latest offer. The deal prom¬ 
ised pay increases which barely 
kept pace with inflation, and 
which would be all but negated by 
impending increases in employee 
National Insurance contributions. 

London Underground also re¬ 
fuses to make concrete commit¬ 
ments on improving work/life 
balance as it attempts to introduce 
24-hour running ("Night Tube"). 

After strikes in July and August, 
the company committed to staff 
"Night Tube" only with volun¬ 
teers, but instead of seeking them, 
it has opened an external recruit¬ 
ment campaign for new drivers, 
which unions argue cuts off a key 


promotional pathway for existing 
staff. 

RMT, which represents workers 
in all grades (Aslef organises only 
drivers) is also continuing its fight 
against London Underground's 
"Fit for the Future" programme, a 
restructure of the way Tube sta¬ 
tions are staffed, which will see a 
huge reduction in frontline staffing 
levels, and will impose a new 
grading system on staff that will, 
in effect, force them all into the 
role immediately above their exist¬ 
ing grade for no extra pay. Ele¬ 
ments of "Fit for the Future" have 
already been imposed, including 
the closure of nearly every ticket 
office on the network (see box). 

As Solidarity went to press, talks 
were continuing at conciliation 
service Acas, but the strikes re¬ 
mained on. 

Picket lines will be mounted 
at train depots, engineering de¬ 
pots, and several major sta¬ 
tions. Further 24-hour strikes 
are planned for 15-16 and 17-18 
February. 


RMT is campaigning to save 
ticket offices at the 11 stations 
where they remain open, mostly 
at the north end of the Bakerloo 
Line. 

Because these stations trans¬ 
ferred into London Underground 


from the former Silverlink net¬ 
work, the procedure for closing 
them is different and LU is 
obliged to conduct a public con¬ 
sultation. 

Union activists and local 
Labour councillors leafleted 


passengers outside Harrow and 
Wealdstone station on Monday 
18 January, and the RMT Bak¬ 
erloo Line branch planned a 
demonstration at Queen’s Park 
on Wednesday 20. 


Defend RMT rep Glen Hart 


RMT is preparing to ballot its 
members in all grades on Lon¬ 
don Underground for strikes to 
demand that London Under¬ 
ground drops its disciplinary 
proceedings against Station 
Supervisor Glen Hart. 

London Underground first 
went after Glen after he closed 
his station during a union over¬ 
time ban in 2014, despite him fol¬ 
lowing regulations to the letter. 
Although they were forced to 
drop those trumped-up charges. 


they are now pursuing Glen on a 
misconduct charge after an indi¬ 
vidual manager alleged Glen was 
aggressive towards him. A union 
activist told Solidarity , "if London 
Underground gets away with 
disciplining Glen on this basis, 
then 'I don't like the way you 
looked at me' could in effect soon 
become a disciplinary charge. 

“This level of pettifogging 
and personalised discipline is 
an inevitable consequence of 
LU’s increasingly top-down, 
hyper-managerial culture.” 


JOIN RIGHT TO STRIKE DAY OF ACTION 


The Trade Union Bill is now in the House of Lords. The TUC has called a "heart unions" week of action 
from 8-14 February. We call for activists to get involved and organise activities in their local area. Right to 
Strike has called for Thursday 11 February to be a national day of action with protests, rallies and stalls in 
towns and cities across the country. 


National day of action—Thursday 11 February 
heartunions.org 
righttostrike.co.uk 
bit.ly/rtsdayofaction 
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